CHAPTER    2 I

OUT   OF JOINT

SUDDENLY, one day, I cabled my resignation to The Times. I had
been slowly forming this intention for long enough, but sometimes
my mind delays in making itself up, and in this case a big decision
was at stake and extraneous things happened to complicate the
issue.

When I was writing Insanity Fair in 1937 I foresaw that it might
alter my future, that instead of sitting tight on a comfortable post,
acquired by many years of hard work, and looking forward to a
pension, I might have to start again. On the other hand, a small
possibility existed that the book would bring me substantial
earnings which would partly compensate me for this risk.

I wrote the book, which I felt I had to write, and the things I
said in it came true, and it was read by many people and seemed to
stir some. A clergyman, as one reader wrote to tell me, enjoined
his congregation from the pulpit to read it, and that left me
thinking que diablefais-je dans cette gaUre? As a warning it was either
too late, or no warning can avail, or no warning is needed. A
policy of ostrichism continued to be pursued which left London,
in the autumn of 1938, an almost defenceless city of eight million
people faced with the greatest catastrophe in European history; on
the Continental mainland a vitally important small nation was
thrown to the wolves; the process of deterioration in the standards
of justice and humanity and decency continued at an accelerated
pace, and England herself moved nearer to the loss of territory,
probably under humiliating conditions.

From that point of view, I might as well not have written the
book. But, from the other point of view, that of earning enough
money to keep me going for some little time if I had to start again
from scratch, it promised well, when a stroke of bad luck befell me,
something outside all the risk-calculations I had made. In
America, where it was also finding favour> the publisher went
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